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a“) What sort of people does he 


«think You are P 


He thinks you are the sort of folk who are 












doing as much at home to ensure victory as . 
he is ... that you are putting every ounce 
into working to win... asking little and 
wasting nothing. Every article you do 
without helps to reduce his work . . . his 
risks, So save petrol ...save rubber... : 
save everything to win. Use your tyres as 


little as you can... and never misuse them! 


SYMBOLS OF 


eee THE AVON INDIA RUBBER CO., LTD., (Established 1885), MELKSHAM, WILTS, 























WHERE SAFETY PRECAUTIONS 
ARE ESSENTIAL... 


Not everyone would enjoy this job. Perched high up there 
you need, in addition to deft fingers, a cool head and steady 
nerves—not to mention a safety-belt to eliminate risks. 
Nor, on the roadways below, in the modern world of swift- 
moving transportation, can you afford to take risks. Accidents 
continue to take their heavy toll,-and efficient braking is 
now more than ever necessary to every car owner. ‘The first rearing 
essential of dependable braking is Ferodo brake linings 

friction materials of the highest quality. Sure-gripping, smooth 
in action and long-wearing, they provide improved retardation 
and better control. For greater safety on the road and peace ot 
mind always specify Ferodo linings when relining is necessary. YOU RELINE 
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THE CAMERA-MAN AT WORK IN LIBYA IN THE FOREFRONT OF A BATTLE: A SERGEANT OF THE ARMY PILM 
PHOTOGRAPHIC UNIT FILMING A_ BRITISH INFANTRY ATTACK AND PROTECTED AS HE WORKS BY A BREN GUNNER. 


The British Army in the Middle East has its own complete Photographic Unit, which | results, and so their work is no sinecure Many have becom -asualties or have 
perates in Libya under the Army Public Relations Directorate The personnel been taken prisoner, and only recently a photographer who was seized by Rommel's 
are mainly drawn from the fighting forces, all of whom possess an extensive peacetime j men, but in the haste of battle temporarily forgotten, managed to escape after taking 
experience in Press or news photographic work, and who, as film photographers, work, valuable enemy movements, and to return with his camera and plates intact A 
sleep, and fight as part of the military groups to which they are attached. The Cairo are the headquarters for processing, printing, editing and distributing 
nearer they are t actual offensive operations the more value is attached to their pictures of a service performing hazardous and meritorious work 
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UR genial Minister of Information was reported 
the other day as apologising to some American 
visitors at a public banquet for the scarcity of drink, 
but referring them in extenuation to our abundance 
of liberty. This is a world of comparative values 
and, considering the difficulty and price of securing 
it, we are not doing too badly for liberty at present, 
all things considered. And it was doubtless of this 
that Mr. Brendan Bracken was thinking when he 
spoke with such cheerful confidence of the state of 
British freedom. The flame still burns, despite the 
black tempest around it: that is the great thing. 
Provided we can keep it 
alight by our struggle and 
sacrifice, it will still be there 
when the war is over, for 
us or our children to fan 
into a bright beacon again. 
Nothing else really matters 
in the long run. 


Yet, lest our American 
visitors, who do not live 
like us, less than fifty miles 
from the German §aero- 
dromes and invasion bases, 
and who have not known 
from experience what it is 
to have to face single- 
handed thegreatest military 
power the world has ever 
seen, may misunderstand 
the real circumstances, I 
think we ought to add that 
our wonted ration of liberty 
is to-day almost as circum- 
scribed, say, as our supply 


of gin and whisky. What THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


we can show them now is 

only a very poor sample of that 
fuller liberty for which we are 
fighting. We do not grumble at 
the sacrifice, for we know it to be 
necessary. But if any politician 
were to try to limit us after the 
war to the amount of freedom we 
at present enjoy, he would receive 
unless I grossly misread _ the 
character of my countrymen—as 
short shrift as would any American 
politician who tried to do the 
same in his own liberal land. At 
present most of the traditional 
safeguards of English liberty are 
suspended, as they were in the 
days when our ancestors were 
fighting the armed Jacobin and 
Napoleon. But that does not mean 
that Britons who uncomplainingly 
accept such abrogation of their 
hard-won rights are any less sincere 
lovers of liberty than Americans. 
We cannot at present buy what 
we like or go where we like or say 
what we like or even grow what 
we like in the way that an American 
can still do even after six months 
of war. But, once we can beat ‘ 
the Axis, we shall be just as ready 
as any American to demand these 
rights and as ready, I dare say, 
as our forbears who fought and 
suffered to win them, to struggle 
to regain them should any man 
try to deny us them. 


For liberty is not merely a nega- 
tive thing. It is something—it is a great deal—to keep 
the rubber truncheon and the grosser kind of concentra- 
tion camp out of England and much to rid Europe of 
their accursed shadow. But it is even more to breed the 
kind of free men whose existence in any large number 
makes the perpetration of such horrors impossible. 
By free men I do not merely mean men who have a 
vote—subject to the right of politicians or civil ser- 
vants to deprive them of it or nullify its effects. 
Men with votes put Hitler in power. I do not mean 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


merely men who are not inside a concentration camp : 
even in Nazi Germany only a small minority actually 
suffer that foul indignity. I mean men who are not 
afraid to speak the truth that is in them and to say 
and do that which they think right, whatever other 
men in authority may say or think. Our greatness 
as a people lies, and has always lain, in the number 
of men we bred who were ready to stand up to what 
they thought was wrong, however much it was to their 
apparent disadvantage to do so. The value of such 
a habit of mind and action can easily be seen at a 
time like the present, when decisions in high places 
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““ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING AT EXETER HALL.” 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS"’ 


OF JUNE 25, 1842. 


The top engraving represents the state of the Houses of Parliament in the year 1842, “as the fabric at present 
appears from the coffer-dam in the river on the west side of Westminster Bridge. 
good idea may be formed of its future grandeur; it will, when completed, be worthy of the nation whose destinies 
are to be decided by the debates that will be carried on within its walls.” 
Civilisation Society met at Exeter Hall (bottom engravi i 
in the chair. In the report read it was stated that: “ 
concluded treaties for its suppression with every power in Europe having a maritime flag, except Belgium, Greece 


and Hanover.” 


may decide a nation’s future for generations to come. 
Which is the more likely to triumph : a people whose 
subordinate leaders are of the type who dare not 
question the decisions of their immediate superiors 
for fear of losing their jobs or being put in prison, 
or a people where the right to speak out against in- 
justice, weakness or error is so strongly inculcated 
that it cannot be eradicated even under the central- 
isation and temporary totalitarianism imposed by 
modern war? It was not with Yes-men that England 


‘THE PRESENT STATE OF THE HOUSES.” 





Even in its present state a 


That same year the African 
’ to discuss the abolition of slavery. Lord Ashley was 
ith regard to the abolition of slavery, this country has 


triumphed over Philip of Spain, the Grand Monarque 
and Napoleon. 


We claim, and rightly, that we are fighting this 
war for freedom. For that we are resolved it is worth 
making untold sacrifice: laying upon the altar our 
heritage of wealth, ease and comfort, the transmitted 
treasures of our great civilised past and, for the second 
time in twenty-five years, the blood of our noblest 
and bravest youth. Since this is so, our first care 
after the war should be to study how to breed free 
men. For this is not, it should be remembered, a 
thing that comes to pass 
automatically. A man is 
not a free man merely 
because he happens to 
be born a Briton or an 
American, a Greek or a 
Norwegian, a Czech or a 
Pole, instead of being born 
a Prussian. He is so only 
because he inherits from 
his forbears certain insti- 
tutions and forms of life 
and certain aptitudes born 
of those institutions and 
ways. Destroy them and 
you destroy freedom. To 
keep men in prison with- 
out trial, to deny freedom 
of speech to minorities, 
to suppress newspapers 
because they print things 
unpalatable to those in 
authority or damaging to 
popular unity and _ con- 
formity, is as dangerous as 
toleavean unexploded time- 
bomb under one’s house. It 
may be necessary in the exigencies 
of war against totalitarian powers : 
it often is. But it is unwise to suffer 
it for a day longer than is absolutely 
necessary, for, if allowed to remain, 
it may precipitate disastrous and 
unforeseeable consequences. 


This business of raising and 
educating freemen is a matter of 
the utmost complexity. It is not 
to be achieved merely by thunder- 
ing phrases and repeated platitudes. 
Probably its foundation is economic 
independence: that which our 
earlier agricultural society offered 
in a fuller and more extended 
measure than that of any other 
land in Europe. A man who has 
never enjoyed it cannot well live 
as a freeman should or transmit 
free traditions and instincts to his 
children. That is why a general 
system of economic security must be 
the foundation of post-war society if 
it is to be worth the sacrifices now 
being made to secure it. To this 
respect our pre-war Socialists were 
right: the joint-stock capitalist 
system of the last fifty years, with its 
mass casual labour and its dole 
queues, was not calculated to 
preserve and extend our tradition of 
individual freedom. To transform it 
into a noblerand more magnanimous 
society the preliminary action of the 
State was necessary. But when we 
have so transformed it—as we have 
already partially done for the immediate job of winning 
the war—we shall have to remember another truth : 
that servile obedience to the all-powerful agents of the 
State is no more productive of free men than slavish 
fear of the rich employer who can deprive any man 
of his job at will. Having accepted a form of State 
Socialism, we shall have, without delay, to modify 
Socialism in order to make it compatible with a 
community of free men. Otherwise, without knowing it, 
we may find ourselves in the same camp as the Nazi 
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GERMAN SIDELIGHTS ON THE LATEST LIBYAN FIGHTING. 
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>: MANY GERMAN TANKS WERE DESTROYED IN THE BATTLE: A _ BRITISH MOBILE 
ANTI-TANK GUN CREW MOVES UP TO INSPECT A_ VICTIM. 5 














GERMAN TANK IN ACTION IN LIBYA. TANKS LED THE GROUND ASSAULT WHICH 


REDUCED THE DEFENCES OF TOBRUK IN TWENTY-FOUR HOURS, 
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FIELD-MARSHAL KESSELRING (LEFT), THE FAMOUS GERMAN LUFTWAFFE CHIEF, IN 


q CONVERSATION WITH ROMMEL ‘‘ SOMEWHERE IN LIBYA,” WITH OTHER OFFICERS. 
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A PORTRAIT OF GENERAL ROMMEL-——SINCE THE FALL OF TOBRUK PROMOTED 
MARKSHAL-—-WHOSE STRATEGY HAS DRIVEN US BACK TO THE EGYPTIAN FRONTIER, 
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A GERMAN OUTPOST IN THE DESERT: NAZI TROOPS INTENDED FOR THE AFRICAN / }) A CAPTURED GERMAN ARMOURED CAR: IN ADDITION TO THE CATERPILLAR TRACK, 

4 FRONT WERE METHODICALLY TRAINED IN VAST HOT-HOUSES. } . = CARRIES RETRACTABLE PNEUMATIC TYRES FOR USE ON HARD SURFACES. ) 
estasesisacineiameinnaaia RES SRS oe Zz : = 2 
Before being transported to Africa at the beginning of the Libyan campaign, Acroma alone they claimed 6000 prisoners, 24 tanks and 85 guns—the battle was 
masses of German troops underwent a rigorous battle-training in vast hot-houses | not an unqualified success for them, our ‘planes and guns having inflicted very 
specially built for the purpose, to inure them to fighting in conditions of excessive heavy losses among the armoured forces at Rommel’s disposal. One of our pic 
heat. This may explain, in part, Rommel's ability to stage the recent all-out tures shows Field-Marshal Kesselring, the man responsible for organising many of 
offensive with scarcely a pause for recuperation. But in spite of German claims the ‘blitz'’ bombings of English towns and cities, with Rommel in Libya. 
to have captured thousands of prisoners and much equipment—in the retreat from | Kesselring’s presence has been revealed in the later stages of the air battle. 
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HERE is, ur 
happily, nothing 

to be gained by deny- 
ing the fact that 
General Rommel in- 
flicted a considerable 
































defeat upon the 
Eighth Army of 
General Ritchie, after 


a prolonged battle sig- 
nalised by the fiercest 


of tank and artillery 
actions. If we = sur- 
prised the enemy in 


the earlier stages wit! 
our ‘‘ General Grant ”’ 
tanks, Rommel effected 
a greater surprise with 
his 88-mm. anti-tank 
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when the enemy wa: 
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KS | LIKE: VIVID PICTURES FROM THE 
E} | DURING THE ACTUAL FIGHTING. 











\ LEADING VEHICLE CONVOYING rROOPS WATCHING AN ENEMY TANK BURNING. 








& 1 DRIVERS KEEP A SHARP LOOK-OUT FOR ENEMY VEHICLES, MINEFIELDS AND ’PLANES 
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FTER preliminary engagements in 
Cyrenaica had to a large extent gone 
in our favour, the enemy has succeeded in 
clearing away our forces which were covering 
Tobruk in carefully prepared and _ fortified 
positions and in compelling the mobile portion 
to withdraw to the frontier, leaving Tobruk 
once more isolated. It would be weak and 
foolish to pretend that this is not a bitter 
disappointment. Already there are protests 
against what is considered to have been undue optimism 
in the early announcements on the battle. My own view 
is that on this occasion Cairo tried to be cautious. After 
all, neither Cairo mor any one else, including the Prime 
Minister, said more than that the first round had gone in 
our favour, and that Rommel’s original plan had been 
upset, which was literally true. Perhaps there was a 
trifle too much flamboyancy in the first long summary 
from Cairo, though it was such an interesting and instructive 
document ; perhaps headlines in the Press contributed to 
the general impression that we were on the high road to 
victory. I think the point is worth mention, and worth 
consideration, because public opinion is a subject which 
can never be neglected in war; but I do not propose to 
discuss it further, and I have no intention of taking a hand 
in condemnation. Public morale has many disappoint- 
ments to survive, and the German public did not, so far as 
we know, fAll into black despair because the army did not 
fulfil the promises of its leaders to reach Moscow and Lenin- 
grad last year, though it was told 
more than once that both these cities 
were ripe fot capture. The important 
thing is to analyse in the light of the 
information in our hands the reasons 
for our inability to maintain our original 
position, or to strike back and punish 
the enemy for his daring offensive. 


THE GREAT 
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THE LIBYAN CAMPAIGN. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


forces south-east of Tobruk and in touch with the garrison, 
but it soon became evident that we were withdrawing to 
the frontier. 

There are certainly two reasons for the heavy setback 
which we have suffered, but it is not easy to decide upon 
the comparative weight to be allotted to each. There was 
the single tactical incident at Knightsbridge, which com- 
pletely upset the balance of fortune, and there was through- 
out the slight but appreciable advantage which the enemy 
had held previously. This seems to have been due to a 
certain superiority in hitting-power in the first place, but 
it is hard to avoid the impression that it may also have 
extended to tactical manceuvre. The incident at Knights- 
bridge may have been sheer bad luck ; such things happen 
in war. It may, on the other hand, have been the conse- 
quence of an error such as undue impetuosity and lack of 
reconnaissance and protection. Perhaps weakness in com- 
munication had a hand in it. All that is a matter for 
investigation. As regards the other question, we do not 
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officers in this regard. If I, admittedly only 
an armchair observer, were asked to lay down 
some first principles for armoured tactics in a 
theatre such as Libya, and with the 
approximate strength now possessed by the 
opposing sides, I should put them thus: first, 
split armoured forces as little as possible, and 
never split an armoured division ; second, oper- 
ate in columns on the principle that Napoleon 
employed with army corps—that is no further 
apart than will permit very rapid closing in upon the centre 
and fairly rapid concentration to either flank ; third, great 
boldness in major tactics—-that is, in the general conduct of 
the battle, combined with great caution and watchfulness in 
the actual conduct of the armoured attack. In these wide 
spaces and open tank country, the armoured division can 
look after itself in the boldest manoeuvres so long as it 
avoids the smashing effect of a surprise—and the most 
dangerous form of surprise is now likely to be provided by 
defensive measures rather than offensive. 

That in itself suffices to show how great has been the 
progress in defensive doctrine and defensive measures 
since the days when armoured forces with air support could 
break through practically any defence opposed to them. 
That is, indeed, natural, because no weapon ever invented 
in the history of warfare has been allowed to exercise a 
complete domination of the battlefield for long. The tank 
still remains the outstanding land weapon of this war, but 
it now finds itself more insistently challenged and, if it 
cannot bring overwhelming weight of 
numbers to the attack, must win by 
guile and skill. Increased and more 
powerful anti-tank artillery, experience 
in the handling of field artillery as a 
long-range anti-tank weapon, and, above 
all, the extended use of minefields 
have contributed to bring this about. 
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It seems evident now that Rommel 
finding that his first method did not 
suffice tocommand success, quickly recast 
it. He had made a lane through our 
Gazala-Bir Hakeim defences, but, work- 
ing through a lane proved too hazardous. 
He therefore gave up his attempts to 
penetrate to the Tobruk perimeter— 
it will be recalled that his advanced 
forces had reached Sidi Rezegh at 
the very outset—until he had broken 
up the Gazala-Bir Hakeim position. 
Bir Hakeim put up a splendid defence 
and cost him much trouble and severe 
losses, but he got hold of it none the 
less. All his frontal attacks on the 
northern, or Gazala, end of the line 
were repulsed, and it seemed possible 
that we might be able to retain our 
hold upon it, while our armoured forces 
continued to operate in the region of 
Knightsbridge and Acroma, where strong 
points cleverly and stoutly defended 
served as pivots for manceuvre. I must 
confess, however, that I personally had 
begun to feel some anxiety, even before 
the news came in about the unfortunate 
action which has been described as ** the 
ambush” in the neighbourhood of 
Knightsbridge. It seemed clear that Rom- 
mel possessed a certain tactical super- 
iority, and that he rather than General 
Ritchie was dictating the course of the 
operations. However, it did not seem 
that there was cause for serious alarm, 
even if, as was probable, the Axis forces 
were gaining a slight advantage in what 
was, in effect, a battle of attrition, 
though very rapid attrition as compared 
with the standards of the last war. 

The results of the action in question 
changed the whole situation. There has 
been no official statement on the subject, 
all that is publicly known of the incident 
having been given in messages from war 
correspondents, though these messages 
had, of course, official permission and, 
indeed, inspiration. It has been repo. ted 
that in the midst of a heavy dust 
storm our armoured forces, endeavouring 
to close with the enemy—one report 
says endeavouring to interpose between 
the two German armoured divisions 
ran unexpectedly into a heavy concen- 
tration of anti-tank artillery, and suffered 
severe losses. There were descriptions 
of the efforts of the tank units to evade 
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MARSHAL ROMMEL’S ADVANCE. IN LIBYA, AND THE FALL OF TOBRUK: A MAP OF THE AREA 
OF THE BATTLE FOR TOBRUK, WHICH SURRENDERED ON JUNE 21 AFTER A MASS ATTACK OF 
PANZERS SUPPORTED BY WAVES OF DIVE-BOMBERS. 


The fall of Tobruk after a few hours of severe siege came as a blow to the nation, and was followed by the 
fall of Bardia, thus bringing General Rommel again upon the Egyptian frontier, but this time with Tobruk 
in his hands, which in the former Axis advance provided a thorn in his side and prevented his making an 
attempt to march towards the Suez Canal. The inability to hold Tobruk (and consequently Bardia) was 
projected after the grave defeats General Ritchie’s tanks suffered when, on June 13. they were trapped by 
an enemy ruse. Actually, however, the retreat. from Bir Hakeim which enabled the enemy to swing round 


In the realm of the air we have seen 
more than one type of aircraft specially 
invented with an eye to its value in 
attacking tanks, and others adapted for 
the purpose. The fortified position 
which can be created in a single night 
and made reaily strong in a couple of 
days should suffice to hold up something 
like its equivalent in tank strength—- 
that is, battalion to battalion, brigade 
to brigade, division to division, if it can 
be kept supplied and given air and 
occasional armoured support from out- 
side. Where the ground is in its favour 
and especially where it is protected by 
some strong natural obstacle, it may be 
able to withstand armoured attack 
without armoured support. But it will, 
of course, shoot off a very large quantity 
of ammunition in the process, and unless 
this can be renewed it will be crushed. 

I think I can claim to have foreseen 
most of this development in “* The Nature 
of Modern Warfare,’’ published over a 
year ago, and composed in lecture form 
six to nine months earlier. It was 
indeed certain, and before this war is over 
we shall see many similar fluctuations 
in tactics. Yet these ‘ boxes,” as it is 
now the fashion to call them, have one 
serious disadvantage. They are small 
enough to be subjected to artillery fire 
as concentrated as the bombardments of 
the last war, though perhaps shorter, and 
they are not nearly so well fitted as the 
positions of the last war to withstand 
them. The effect of even a short hurricane 
artillery bombardment ! combined with 
that of air bombing, is likely to be 
pulverising, and though the positions are 
strongly enough armed to knock out a 
great number of tanks, they are not 
likely to be able to neutralise the fire of 
a considerable concentration of artillery 
These are all developments which it is 
necessary for us to watch very carefully 
and to keep abreast, if not ahead, of. We 
certainly made good use of the “ box ” 
in the recent fighting, and my doubt as 
to whether we clung equally effectively 
to the principle of concentration may be 
unjustified, but I fancy our tactics would 
do with some further improvement. 

I have not left myself space enough 
to deal at any length with the strategic 
situation. When General Auchinleck de- 
cided to withdraw to the frontier and at 


this deadly fire and to extricate them- 
selves, but we were given to under- 
stand that they failed in many cases. 
At all events, it became obvious that we had suffered a 
reverse, and the B.B.C. correspondent with the forces was 
permitted to use that word in a recorded broadcast. This 
weakening of our armour was very serious, one of its worst 
eflects being that we had to draw off from the region in 
which most of the fighting had taken place, leaving slightly 
damaged tanks which might otherwise have been recovered 
and rapidly brought into action again, and allowing the 
enemy to salve his tanks which were in the same situa- 
tion. At the same time the Gazala position was doomed, 
because we could no longer support it against simultaneous 
assaults from front and rear or pass supplies through to it. 
Only by hard, bold and determined action was it possible 
to extricate the garrison, the 1st South African and s5oth 
Divisions, and | fear they may have suffered considerable 
losses even at this stage, before the attacks developed against 
their subsequent positions in the neighbourhood of Acroma. 
Then the Knightsbridge “ box” position was abandoned ; 
soon afterwards, El Adem and Sidi Rezegh were abandoned, 
and we were forced out of Acroma, There was still a bare 
possibility that we should be able to maintain armoured 


to El Adem and Acroma was a serious forerunner of disaster. 
not only attained his immediate objective, but has apparently put out of action a large fraction of the forces 


defending Egypt. 


know what proportion of our tanks were ‘* General Grants,” 
armed with the powerfal, though low-velocity, 75-mm. gun ; 
or what number of our own 6-pounder anti-tank guns were 
available. But we do know that German guns were in 
general a bit heavier, that their dual-purpose 88-mm. 
proved a thorn in our flesh, and that their light tank gun 
threw a shell more than twice the weight of that of our 
2-pounder, It is the painful fact that we have been behind 
the enemy in this respect throughout. We should now, in 
my opinion, be looking a long way forward, deciding what 
is the most powerful gun which can economically be used 
in a tank, and also whether it would not be advisable to 
employ a still more powerful anti-tank gun on the ground 
or on a tank chassis. 

Finally, there is the question of tactics. Reading the 
brief communiqués and the longer despatches from corre- 
spondents as they have come in, my impression has been 
that there has been rather too much dispersion on our 
side. Various unfortunate influences, among them the 
writings of the late T. E. Lawrence about a very special 
type of war, may have affected the minds of some of our 


In reaching Tobruk, General Rommel has 


the same time hold Tobruk, he must 
have done so after balancing a number of 
conflicting arguments, which I need not go 
into now. The first instinct of the outside observer would 
have been against repeating a risky experiment, even though 
it so amply justified itself on the last occasion. But there 
are many considerations and factors which it is impossible 
for the outside observer to estimate, and some of which he 
is entirely unaware. The Commander-in-Chief is a man of 
sound judgment and strong character, and we can be con- 
fident that he has considered every aspect of the present 
situation, Meanwhile, we wish him good fortune in his 
arduous task. 

Postscript.—This article was finished before the 
announcement of the fall of Tobruk, which unhappily 
confirmed the forebodings I felt while I was writing it. 
In view of the enemy’s evident superiority, the decision 
to hold the place appears now—but no more now than I 
have felt all along—to have been an error. We must, 
however, withhold judgment until it is made clear whether 
evacuation was possible in the time available. As for the 
future, all that can for the moment be said is that an 
attack upon our frontier position seems a much more 
difficult undertaking. 
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TOBRUK, LIBYA’S HISTORIC LANDMARK, AGAIN IN GEN. ROMMEL’S HANDS. 





A GENERAL AIR VIEW OF TOBRUK, THE MOST IMPORTANT PORT BETWEEN TRIPOLI AND ALEXANDRIA, CAPTURED BY GENERAL 
TO WITHSTAND VIOLENT SHOCK ATTACKS. 


ROMMEL AFTER A TWENTY-FOUR-HOUR ASSAULT. DEFENCES FAIL 


June 2i, | the western curve of 
ground gained was held and 
off to refuel. This process was repeated several times during 
thrown into the attack had torn 


to have 


the perimeter to prevent a break-out in that direction The 


consolidated by infantry breught up in lorries, while 


The capitulation of Tobruk to Rommel’s forces on the morning of Sunday, 
the 


was the crowning disappointment of a campaign that had raised high hopes. That 
its position was desperate became obvious when General Ritchie's Eighth Army fell | the tanks drew 
back to the Egyptian frontier, but the rapidity of its fall came as a shock to the day, and by nightfall the sheer weight of metal 
After a pause of two or three days, General Rommel launched an attack in great gaps in our defences The following morning the enemy claimed 

After preliminary and savage bombard | occupied the town and to have taken 25,000 prisoners, including several generals, 
the direction of El Adem and El! Duda The fall of Tobruk was officially confirmed in 
Italians having been stationed a 


world 
full force at dawn on Saturday, June 20 
ment by dive-bombers, tanks, coming from 
rushed and broke the south-eastern defences, the 


and large quantities of ammunition 
London at midnight on June 21. 
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ASPECTS OF THE LIBYAN BATTLE FROM BEHIND THE FIGHTING ‘ZONE. 
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KNOCKED OUT BY A FREE FRENCH ARMOURED CAR, A GERMAN GUN TRACTOR 
LIES DERELICT; BESIDI IT A MEMBER OF ITS CREW KILLED IN THE FIGHT. 





AFTER CRIPPLING THE TRACTOR SEEN IN THE FIRST PICTURE, THE FREE FRENCH CREM 
APPROACH IT WARILY TO NOTCH THE KILL.—A RADIOED PICTURE. 
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A CIIAPLAIN CONDUCTS A SERVICE FROM THE TURRET OF AN ARMOURED CAR ON THE 
BATTLEFIELD, WHILE OBSERVERS KEEP A SHARP LOOK-OUT FOR ENEMY BOMBERS, 








ae 
“| HOLY COMMUNION BEING ADMINISTERED TO TROOPS ON THE LIBYAN’ FRONT. j 
THE CELEBRANTS ARE MEMBERS OF THE CREW OF AN ARMOURED CAR. . 
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\ RICHARD DIMBLEBY, FAMOUS B.B.C, WAR OBSERVER, TAKES HIS MICROPHONE INTO THE } FREE FRENCH, SOME 
HATTLE AREA AND RECORDS MESSAGES TOR HOME FROM MEMBFRS OF A TANK CREW, ; THEIR : 


OF * KOENIG'S GHOSTS,”” VERY MUCH ALIVE AND SMILING AFTER ¢ 
HEROIC DEFENCE OF BIR HAKEIM.—PICTURE RADIOED FROM CAIRO, 


While the din of battle clashes over the vast and inhospitable desert of Libya, | resignation, ever confronted with stark 
activities behind the actual zone of fighting proceed in varying aspects Many units pictures above, this aspect of war is displayed The Free French, whose gallant 
are busy salvaging our own tanks and guns and these of the enemy. Others, of bearing in Bir EET i. Gee: ae a Pr + * ae Lib . on a sr 
the medical services, are removing the wounded Not the least affecting of the many happily released from duty And Pace M Rishere a a ar Boy well - known 
scenes is the holding of church services by Army padres, who find willing and B.B.C. commentator, is pictured at the : pie a Br 2 - es from the 
enthusiastic congregations; for tough men, facing death each moment and with | troops in the desert to the folks at home PPY cording messag 


reality, are guided towards prayer. In the 
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SEBASTOPOL: THE TERRAIN OF RUSSIA’S CRIMEAN NAVAL PORT. 
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ABOVE WE REPRODUCE FROM “‘ THE ILLUSTRATED’ LONDON NEWS” OF JANUARY 55, A PANORAMA SB: KETCHED FROM THE HEIGHTS OF 
THE MOUNTAINOUS TERRAIN THIS GREAT RUSSIAN PORT IS CLEARLY SHOWN. é ONE OF THE ARG IN EUROPE. 
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THE HARBOUR, SEBASTOPOL. THE TOWN ITSELF IS BUILT ON SLOPES WHICH DESCEND THE TCHERNAY AND CAREENAGE RANGES, NEAR SEBASTOPOL, SHOWING 
TO THE SEA, FORMING A VAST AMPHITHEATRE ABOUT THE BAY. THE BASTION-LIKE HEIGHTS AND MARSHLAND TYPICAL OF THIS REGION, 


<e 
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AN AERIAL PICTURE OF SEBASTOPOL REPRODUCED FROM THE GERMAN-CONTROLLED PARIS NEWSPAPER * L'ILLUSTRATION, SHOWING THE PORT DURING A RAID BY GERMAN AIRCRAFT. 


Founded in 1783, Sebastopol has a dramatic history which stretches over the centuries. lith Army, under the command of General von Manstein, has been hammering at 
Already famous for the siege in 1854, this great Russian seaport town is once again the fortress. At the time of writing, the battle still rages and the German High 
the scene of momentous events Actually its site was once a small Tartar village Command claim that von ™Manstein's forces have reached a point within two miles 
called Akhptar, and it was here that Potyémkin built the naval port which, with of the entrance to the hai cur Earlier German reports of the struggle have sub 
the passage of time, has become the great fortress which it is to-day; the fortress | sequently been proved entirely fallacious, but there can be small doubt that the 
against which the Germans are hurling vast quantities of man- nd gun-power in situation of the Russian defending forces is grave if not actually critical A 
an attempt to effect its surrender For more than seven weeks now the German despatch from Moscow tells of heavy simultaneous attacks from the north and south 
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TO THE POSSIBLE CAPITAL SHIP OF TO-MORROW. 


DESIGNED AND Drawn By G. H. Davis. 
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ADDED PROTECTION 
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SIDE ELEVATION OF A PROPOSED “B.A.C SHOW! 
POSITION OF HER “ATTACK-BOAT SIOWACE. NS 
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A FURTHER PROTECTION FOR THE POSSIBLE CAPITAL SHIP GIVEN IN OUR LAST ISSUE—FROM FAST SUB-CHASERS, ADDED TO THE 
BATTLESHIP-AIRCRAFT-CARRIER (THE “B.A.C.”” SHIP), AS SUGGESTED BY OUR ARTIST. 


In our last issue we published a double-page drawing by our artist Mr. Davis which was reported in “‘ The Times" of June 19 to have said at Colombo: “A combination 
gave a suggested design for a combined battleship and aircraft-carrier. With a of aeroplanes and big guns on capital ships will bring the most atisetnn ae? 
displacement weight of 45,000 tons, it carried (qua battleship) nine 16-in. guns, with In the drawing above, Mr. Davis adds an additional weapon to the “B.A.C.’ ship 
full secondary armament, including eighteen 5°25 dual-purpose guns, etc., and its hull (Battleship-Aircraft-Carrier), namely, four fast attack" motor-boats or submarine chasers. 
protection strengthened by water-tight bulkheads; and (qua aircraft-carrier) provided He indicates the stowage space and launching methods of boats between 40-50 ft. 
with a flight-deck, having terminal extensions, and hangars for fifteen fighter and in length, carrying a crew of four and capable of a speed of 40 knots With four 
large-calibre machine-guns and able to carry torpedo tubes they would provide 


two or three reconnaissance aircraft This combination viewpoint has since been 
Helfrich, C.-in-C. of the Royal Netherlands Navy, who powerful additional protection to a B.A.C. ship. 


advocated by Vice-Admiral 
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ALLIED SUCCESSES AT SEA: ENEMY WARSHIPS DESTROYED. 





THE SINKING OF A JAPANESE CRUISER: THE WARSHIP, OF THE ‘‘ MOGAMI’’ CLASS, BLAZES FURIOUSLY AFTER IT HAD BEEN HIT DURING THE BATTLE OF MIDWAY ISLAND. 
NOTE THE CREW HUDDLED TOGETHER IN THE STERN OF THE SHIP. 


—_ 





A “SUNDERLAND ’”’ VERSUS A U-BOAT: THE U-BOAT CAUGHT IN A HAIL OF FIRE FROM THE “SUNDERLAND'S"’ GUNS. THE SUBMARINE FINALLY SUBMERGED, LEAVING 
A TRAIL OF OIL. THE TRAIL STOPPED SUDDENLY AND THEN THE OIL GUSHED TO THE SURFACE. 


Two stories of Allied successes at sea are told in the above photographs The | The other story concerns a duel between a *' Sunderland and a U-boat in the 
top picture, of the sinking of a Japanese cruiser of the ‘‘ Mogami’ class, is one of | Bay of Biscay The U-boat was forced to the surface by bombs from the 
the first to be radioed to this country after the great American victory off Midway ‘Sunderland "' and compelled to turn back badly damaged The Sunderland,” its 
Island The cruiser has been-hit and is blazing furiously, whilst the crew huddles bombs gone, could attack only with its guns, and its fire raked the decks and 
together in the stern The Americans claim a number of enemy ships sunk or nning - tower f the submarine The U-boat finally submerved, and shortly 
very heavily damaged during this battle, whilst their wn losses were very light ' afterwards oil gushed t the surface 

y 
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THE U.S. ALEUTIAN ISLES: 


NEWS June 27, 1942 


JAPANESE SEIZURE OF ATTU AND KISKA. 
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a AN ADMIRALTY CHART OF THE WESTERN ALEUTIAN ISLANDS, FROM ATTU, FURTHEST POINT OF U.S. DEFENCES IN THE NORTH PACIFIC, TO KISKA (RAT ISLANDS), 7OO MILES 
‘“X WEST OF ALASKA, ATTU AND KISKA (SHOWN ON LARGER SCALE BELOW), U.S. AIRCRAFT BASES, WERE OCCUPIED BY JAPANESE ON JUNE It. 
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A LARGER SCALE CHART OF ATTU ISLAND, U.S. OUTPOST, SITUATE ABOUT 1400 MILE> 
NORTH-EAST OF TOKYO, SEIZED BY JAPS ON JUNE II. 





af A TYPICAL ROCKY PROMONTORY IN ALASKA, WITH U.S. COASTGUARD CUTTERS OF THE 
‘ ALASKAN COASTGUARD PATROL IN FOREGROUND, WHO GUARD THE ALEUTIAN ISLANDS. 
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As yet little has been revealed of the operations proceeding in the far-distant Aleutian 
Isles, which present not only America’s most northerly bastion of defence against 
Japanese attacks on Alaska and the west coast, but provide also a potential jumping- 
off base for air attacks on Japan. Russian Kamchatka is easily reachable from 
Attu, 450 miles distant, and Tokyo is distant about 1400 miles. On June Il and 12 
the U.S. Navy Department reported enemy landings in Attu and Kiska, on a small 
scale, both being U.S. airplane bases. On June 15 General H. H. Arnold, chief 
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KISKA ISLAND, ON A LARGER SCALE, OCCUPIED ON JUNE II BY THE ENEMY, = 
WHO WAS BOMBED BY U.S. AIRCRAFT ON JUNE 20, SUFFERING LOSSES. Fi 











% THE HARDY CREW OF A U.S. COAST SURVEY SHIP ON ONE OF THE ROCKY ALEUTIANS, A 
+ + 
; WHICH STRETCH 1200 MILES INTO THE PACIFIC WEST OF ALASKA. f 

. 


while the Navy Department reported at least six Japanese warships damaged. 
On June 21, a U.S. Navy communiqué stated that a small force of enemy ships in 
the harbour of Kiska had been bombed, a cruiser hit and a transport sunk. 
Weather conditions in this long and scattered archipelago are uninviting, the winters 
long and bitter, with rain and fog in summer. 


(British Admiralty Charts by Permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office and the Hydrographer of the Navy.) 
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AMERICAN TROOPS IN IRELAND: BATTLE-TRAINING WITH “OFFENSIVE STEEL.” 
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AMERICAN SOLDIERS TRAINING FOR MODERN WARFARE ON “‘ BATTLE GROUNDS”’ IN 

NORTHERN IRELAND. WEARING GAS MASKS, THEY CHARGE THROUGH A SMOKE- 

SCREEN DURING A MOCK GAS ATTACK. THE TRAINED GROUND TROOPS OF THE 
AMERICAN ARMY NUMBER 3,000,000. 
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a : . : . ~ WITH A RIFLE SLUNG OVER HIS BACK, AN AMERICAN TROOPER MANS A MACHINE - GUN 









































r > MOUNTED ON AN ARMY TRUCK FOR USE AGAINST ENEMY AIRCRAFT. IT IS AN OPEN 
“ ” 2 ; 
5 SNIPERS ON A ROCKY IRISH HILL-TOP. DOUGHBOYS FIRING THEIR # x SECRET THAT U.S. SOLDIERS ARE HERE IN CONNECTION WITH A SECOND FRONT. 
? AUTOMATIC RIFLES THROUGH A SMOKE-HAZE DURING INVASION MANCEUVRES. © ; 
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THEIR MODERN EQUIPMENT HAS WON THE ADMIRATION OF EXPERTS. 4 r 2 aie 
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\ A MORTAR CREW CHARGING THROUGH A FIELD OF IRISH GRAIN, CARRYING ‘| THE CREW OF A 37-MM. ANTI-TANK GUN, WITH A SUPPORTING PARTY OF INFANTRY WITH 
THE COMPONENT PARTS OF THEIR DISMANTLED WEAPON. THE MAN ON THE \ / RIFLES, “ FIGHTING” FROM THE SHELTER OF A “ BLITZED"™ BUILDING IN NORTHERN IRELAND, 
», BIGHT HAS THE BASE, AND THE SOLDIER IN THE CENTRE THE TRIPOD. | f DURING THEIR REALISTIC TRAINING IN MODERN WARFARE. 
» SE ae SE : ET a SR NR, 8 eo 
Mr. Harry Hopkins, referring in a speech in New York on Monday (June 22) to the of January, are here in connection with the opening of a second front. Or, as 
3,000,000 trained ground troops of the American Army, many of whom are in Britain Mr. Hopkins put it on June 22, “‘and if necessary a third and fourth front to pen 
and Northern Ireland, said that ‘* General Marshall, the great leader of our Army, the German Army in the ring of our offensive steel."" Observers who have watched 
is not training these men to play tiddlywinks!"' It is an open secret that the the troops during their realistic battle-training in Northern Ireland have all commented 
American ‘‘ doughboys,"" who have been arriving in Northern Ireland in steadily on their magnificent modern equipment, some of which is seen in our pictures, which 


increasing numbers since the first convoy put into a northern port towards the end also reveal the troops’ offensive spirit 
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LIFE IN A SUBMARINE: MEN OF THE ROYAL NAVY WHOSE GAL 
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4 ib submarine is, 
for her size, the 
most expensive ship 
in the world to build, 
and is a floating, 
sompact mass of 
machinery, deadly 
to the enemy and in- 
valuable to our Navy. 
There are three main 
types: the large, 
ean-going sub- 
marines which have 
a range of ma 
thousands of miles 
and can stay at sea 
for long periods; the 
smaller types which 
can undertake shorter 
cruises, and the very 
small coastal patrol 
craft of only a few 
hundred tons. Large, 
»céan-going types of 
the ‘‘Clyde”’ class, 
for example, dis e 
about 1800 tons, and 
are powered by 
10,000-h.p. Diesel 
engines. The main 
advantage of a sub- 
marine lies in its 
being able to sight 
and attack its target 
from below water, 
whilst it, in its turn, 
only presents a few 
inches of projecting 
periscope to enemy 
Continued opposite. 


LIFE IN A SUB 
MARINE : ONE OF Th 
MEsS ROOMS IN 
WHICH THE MEN 
IAKE THEIR EASE, 
READING, SMOKING 
AND PRAYING GAMES 
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THE ENGINE-ROOM OF A SUBMARINE THESE MASSIVE DIESEL ENGINES FOR SURFACE CRUISING NEED CONTINUOUS as ~~ 


UPERVISION BY THE SHIP’S ENGINEERS 
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GALLANT WORK IS AN OUTSTANDING FEATURE OF THE WAR. 
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Continued. 

ships. The sub- 
marine’s chief enemies 
are the depth-charge 
and the bomber. 
Submarine crews 
are picked men, and 
although it is said to 
be the most danger- 
ous of all the Ser- 
vices, there is keen 
competition among 
officers and men to 
enter it. Existence 
is undoubtedly 
cramped inside these 
vessels, and con- 
ditions all for 
mental alertness and 
physical perfection, 
as opportunities for 
recreation are re- 
stricted; but despite 
these drawbacks 
the submarine is a 
miracle of the 
builder's ingenuity, 
and the officers and 
crew enjoy the 
maximum amount of 
comfort possible. 
The Prime Minister 
once said: ‘I have 
often looked for an 
opportunity of pay- 
ing tribute to our 
submarines.’’ Their 
exploits during this 
war have earned 
them the nation’s 
gratitude and praise. 
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TEA IN THE WARD- 
ROOM : ALTHOUGH 
i THE QUARTERS ARE 
= NECESSARILY SOME- 
WHAT CRAMPED, 
OFFICERS ON A SUB- 
MARINE MANAGE TO 
MAKE THEMSELVES 
COMFORTABLE, 
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IN THE MOTOR ROOM OF A SUBMARINE THESE MOTORS ARE USED WHEN THE SHIP IS SUBMERGED AND SHE THEN RUNS ON BATTERIES 
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EVENTS IN EUROPE AND 
THE UNITED STATES. 


CAMERA OCCASIONS: PICTURES 
FROM FOUR COUNTRIES. 
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““RED CAPS” OF MANY NATIONS A MEMBER OF THE DUTCH POLICE 
IN LONDON—A POLISH POLICEMAN. IN LONDON. 
THE STEN GUN’S FEW PARTS MAKE IT EASY 
TO ASSEMBLE. 
Continued.| easier to er" ae peeione . moms. 
. . , . 4 " Another great advantage is its ability to fire any small-calibre 
THE NEW STEN CUM: 4 HOME GUARD SERGEANT ammunition of British, American, German and Italian make. 
DEMONSTRATES ITS USE. Thousands of these guns have already been issued to the 
The Sten gun, a new light automatic gun, is now in mass pro- Home Guard and thousands more are ready for delivery. 
duction ; it can be manufactured so cheaply and quickly that 
it has come to be known as the “ Woolworth Tommy-gun.” = It 
has a longer range than the Tommy-gun, and owing to the 
extreme simplicity of its design, it is far (Continued opposite. 
Ht A FREE FRENCH MILITARY POLICE- BELGIUM, TOO, HAS ITS MILITARY 
| MAN ON DUTY. POLICE FORCE. 
| 
i| 
i 
> 
4 
‘ 
A NORWEGIAN MILITARY POLICE- A MEMBER OF THE UNITED STATES 
““OLD GLORY" STILL FLIES OVER THE HALF-SUBMERGED MAN RESEMBLES A BRITISH ONE. MILITARY POLICE. THE RUSSIANS RATIFY THE ANGLO-SOVIET TREATY : 
U.S.5. ARIZONA. Since London has become the home of so many governments, temporarily exiled DEPUTIES LISTENING TO. M, MOLOTOV. 
Although the battleship ‘ Arizona” lies half-sunk in Pearl from their countries, it is natural that they should have some kind of police force Deputies of the Supreme Council of the Soviets, which ratified 
Harbour since the treacherous Japanese attack on December 7, to help the hundreds of their nationals who have come to England to continue the the Anglo-Russian Treaty in the Kremlin, Moscow, on June 18, 
the Stars and Stripes still flies over the battered hulk. The fight against Nazi Germany. These policemen, some of them military and others listened to M. Molotov, Foreign Commissar, as he reported on 
ship had not raised her colours when the attack started, but civil, can be seen in many districts of London, for the most part easily distinguishable his visits to London and Washington, and, judging by the 
while she burnt a colour-party raised the flag at the gaff. by their uniforms. America has now added her quota to these “red caps.” frequent cheering, the report was welcomed with enthusiasm. 
rf a we. * . 
: \ 
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ACK-ACK GIRLS CARRY ON DURING A MOCK GAS ATTACK: A.T.S. GIRLS MAVE ALREADY AN INTERESTING OLD BOAT DISCOVERED IN DENMARK : THE DANISH FISHERMAN FRITS 
PROVED THEIR WORTH UNDER FIRE AND HAVE NOW SHOWN THAT THEIR WORK IS OLSEN HAS FOUND NEAR GULDBORGSUND, DENMARK, A BOAT WHICH IS SUPPOSED TO BE 
c . s SE 


EQUALLY EFFECTIVE THROUGH A GAS ATTACK. FROM 3000 TO 4000 YEARS OLD 
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t BOMBS SMASH DOWN AMONG THE BUILDINGS OF THE ISLAND'S HISTORIC CAPITAL, 
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ISLAND CARRIES ON. 
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. WHICH HAVE WITHSTOOD THE FIERCEST BOMBING ATTACKS. 


WORKMEN HAULING GRAIN FROM ONE OF THE ISLAND’S MANY UNDERGROUND GRANARIES, 
IN THE BACKGROUND IS 
THE RUINED CHURCH OF ST. PUBLIUS. 








AN IMPRESSIVE VALETTA CEREMONY. PRESENTING ARMS, WITH THE VICE-ADMIRAL 
AND THE C.R.A. AT THE SALUTE, WHEN ROYAL MARINES HANDED OVER TO THE 
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. ROYAL ARTILLERY TWO BOFORS GUNS. 
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4 A TYPICAL SCENE IN A MALTESE CAVE DURING AN 
F AIR RAID. WITH BOMBS BURSTING OVERHEAD, THE 
\ SHELTERERS JOIN IN PRAYER. (R.A.F. FILM UNIT.) 
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MALTESE AND BRITISH DEFENDERS OF THE ISLAND, WHOSE UNFLINCHING SPIRIT HAS 
WON THE ADMIRATION OF THE WORLD, LINED UP FOR INSPECTION BY AIR MARSHAL 

SIR A. W. TEDDER, (R.A.F. FILM UNIT.) 
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VALETTA, TARGET OF MANY LUFTWAFFE ATTACKS. (INSET.) AN OBSERVER'S WHISTLE 


WARNS THE GUN CREWS THAT AIRCRAFT ARE APPROACHING. (R.A.F. FILM UNIT.) 











After a temporary lull in the almost incessant air attacks on Malta, the gallant 
George Cross island came into the news again recently when, in fiercely-fought actions, 
the Navy ove its way through with supplies for the garrison. Malta itself played 
no small part in the hattle, for during the last twenty-four hours of the convoy's 
passage, from the night of Sunday, June 14, the ships had the fierce protection of 
several hundred fighter sorties flown from the island, the majority of the machines 
being Spitfires An official report from island headquarters stated that on the night 
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, 
LORD GORT, V.C. (CENTRE—WEARING SUN-GLASSES), MALTA'S NEW GOVERNOR AND 2 
+ 
C.-IN-C., INSPECTING THE “GEORGE CROSS" ISLAND'S NAVAL DOCKYARD. HE IS 1 


ATTENDED (RIGHT) BY VICE-ADMIRAL SIR RALPH LEATHAM, COMMANDING NAVAL UNITS, 


of June 15-16 fourteen enemy raiders had been destroyed and others damaged. This 
statement was followed, on the night of june 16, by an Admiralty and Air Ministry 
announcement that supplies had been delivered to the garrison. The dauntless spirit 
of Malta is reflected in these latest pictures of life on the island. Four of them are 
from a film of Malta, made by the Overseas Detachment of the R.AF. Film Unit 
during ome of more than 1000 raids which have failed to break the garrison's will 
to resist. The loss of Tobruk will lay a heavier burden on the island's defenders. 
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INTERESTING NEWS ITEMS FROM BRITAIN, GERMANY AND OCCUPIED FRANCE. 


Pps 


U 





IN SOME CORNER OF A FOREIGN FIELD: AN ENGLISHMAN’S FUNERAL 
IN AN INTERNMENT CAMP CEMETERY. 
He was taken prisoner in the combined raid on St. Nazaire. He was wounded and 
> j pa . . died in an internment camp and his coffin, draped with the White Ensign, is 
2, pon . guarded by his Nazi captors. At the cemetery his comrades file past and salute 
, - ~ him. Fellow- prisoners of war acted as bearers and lowered the coffin into its 
> ie! 


alien grave. 

THE ‘BUTCHER OF MORAVIA” IS ACCORDED A STATE FUNERAL: HEYDRICH’S FUNERAL 
CORTEGE, UNDER MILITARY GUARD, PASSES DOWN THE WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN. 

Heydrich has died, and he:has had his funeral—in Berlin. Furthermore, his corpse was decorated with 
the highest degree of the highest German Order by Hitler, for being ‘‘ one of the best National Socialists” 
and “one of Germany’s martyrs.” A ceremony of remembrance was held in the mosaic hall of the Reich 
Chancellery, and afterwards the coffin was taken under military guard to the Invaliden cemetery, where 
Jdet and Richthofen are buried. 





UNITED STATES PERSONNEL SALUTE THE KING AS HE LEAVES AFTER INSPECTING THEM 

Continued .) AT AN UNITED KINGDOM PORT RECENTLY. 

on board a modern cruiser, which was flying the White Ensign at the mainmast, and there he was wel- 

comed by Rear-Admiral Robert C. Giffen, in command of the “ Task Force.’’ Tne Queen is shown above 

chatting to Communicator Paul Gallagher, of San Francisco, and her Majesty, as always, appears to be 

taking great interest in what this young American sailor is saying. American warships serving over here 
are under the command of Admiral Sir John Tovey, the C.-in-C. 


BYR 





THE QUEEN INSPECTS U.S. NAVAL PERSONNEL? HER MAJESTY IN CONVERSATION WITH 
COMMUNICATOR PAUL GALLAGHER, OF SAN FRANCISCO. 

The King and Queen recently paid a visit to ships of the U.S. Navy now serving with the Home Fleet. A 

strong ‘‘ Task Force’ of American warships has been attached to the Home Fleet for some time, but the 

secret was strictly kept until the King’s recent visit. Their Majesties talked with several of the officers and 

rew, who were lined up to meet them both on board their ships and on shore. His Majesty was piped 

[Continued on right, 





ll 
\ VIEW OF PARIS TAKEN FROM THE COASTAL COMMAND AIRCRAFT WHICH “ ROOF-HOPPED " THE GRAND PALAIS OFF THE CHAMPS ELYSEES, PARIS: ANOTHER CLOSE-UP OBTAINED 
THE CAPITAL RECENTLY, IN THE BACKGROUND IS THE EIFFEL TOWER. BY THE * ROOF-HOPPING "’ "PLANE OF COASTAL COMMAND 

These close-up photographs of Paris were taken by the aircraft of Coastal Command, piloted by in the original. This placard \ p 
Z : and, pil : acs presumably advertises a Nazi exhibition showing Franc new place 
Flight Lieut Gatward, which flew over the French capital recently, dropped the tricolour on the Arc in the “ New Order in Europe.” No resistance was encountered by the pilot whilst poo Paris nd 
e Triomphe, and then shot up the building used by the Germans as headquarters. In the general it is recorded that people in the streets looked up and waved as the British ‘plane skimmed ver 
lew one can see the Dome of the Invalides with the Eiffel Tower in the background, and in the the roof-tops. Our airmen are ntinually telling stories of welc me by Fr nch pe ple they fi 


ther picture a placard reading.“ La France Européenne” and “La vie nouvelle’ can be clearly seen | over their country. A portrait of Lieut. Gatward is on page 75! 
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M.G.B.s AND BARGES USED 
IN SURPRISE LANDINGS. 











COMMANDO FLEET RETURNS 
AFTER FRENCH COAST RAID. 




















A SMALL LANDING CRAFT, FLYING THE WHITE 
ENSIGN, ON ITS WAY HOME ACROSS THE CHANNEL 
AFTER A RAID ON THE FRENCH COAST. 
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. 
P's LANDING BARGE TRAVELLING AT SPEED. FROM THESE CRAFT THE TROOPS 
WADE ASHORE AND FIGHT THEIR WAY THROUGH THE GERMAN DEFENCES. 


——————— —— —~ . 


These lively pictures of a Commando raiding party, returning across the Channel 
after a successful attack on the French coast, give a vivid impression of the type 
of craft used by the Navy in carrying and escorting the Army troops used in 
Combined Operations. The last raid of this type—the fourth British raid 
on the occupied coastal area of France in some three months—was made on the 
Boulogne-Le Touquet stretch of coast during the early hours of June 4 It was 
described as a minor reconnaissance raid, in which our troops, who suffered only 


A COMMANDO OFFICER ON ONE OF THE BARGES. 
INVASION TROOPS WEAR A _ SPECIAL UNIFORM, IN- 
CLUDING SHORTS, STOCKINGS, AND SOFT WOOLLEN HATS. 
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REMINISCENT OF A SEA PAINTING, THIS STRIKING PICTURE SHOWS LANDING CRAFT SPEEDING ACROSS THE CHANNEL AFTER A SUCCESSFUL RAID ON THE ENEMY COAST, ) 
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SOME OF THE COMMANDOS, THEIR TASK ACCOM- a 
PLISHED, HOMEWARD BOUND IN A M.G.B., TOWING 5 
OTHERS OF THEIR COMRADES IN A_ BARGE. 
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TWO OF THE M.G.B.S WHICH ESCORTED THE RAID. IN THE RAID NEAR BOULOGNE ON | 
JUNE 4 THE NAVAL ESCORT SANK ONE ENEMY PATROL VESSEL AND DAMAGED ANOTHER, 


slight casualties, engaged the enemy and obtained valuable information. While 
the raid was being carried out, the naval escort force engaged two enemy patrol 
vessels, sinking one and damaging the other. After completing their task, the 
troops were recalled by bugle, and, amid the stutter of rifles and machine-guns, 
were re-embarked under cover of a smoke-screen. As they drew away from the 
French coast, one boat returned and gave the German defenders a parting 
hail of fire from the Bren guns and every other armament on board 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
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THE SUN SMASHES ITS OWN ATOMS. 


HANKS to the Astronomer Royal, the sun is now kaown to be 93,005,000 miles 
distant, with a possible error of no more than gooo miles.. It need hardly be 
said that Dr. Spencer Jones has not been unaided in this computation, but his has 
been the task of correlating the observations made with thirty-two telescopes in 
twenty-five of the foremost observatories of the world—a task that has covered a 
period of twelve years. Another twelve years had been spent earlier in calculating 
the distance by other observations: but this result is better and, for the present, 
final. It is worth all the enormous labour, because the sun’s distance from the earth 
is the most important unit in astronomy. It is the yardstick by which every other 
distance in the Solar System, and indeed in the Universe, is measured. 

This is the one fact about the sun resting on the solid basis of measurement. 
Other things about it, its size, its diameter, its surface temperature, are also known 
with less precision; and what the sun is made of is no impenetrable secret. But 
what is going on inside the sun cannot be seen or measured, and must therefore be 
a matter of scientific speculation, however well informed the speculation may be. 
The same thing applies to the problem of how the sun keeps shining, and what fuel 
feeds its undying fires. The answer to the question, the solution of the problem 
that seems most acceptable, is comparatively recent. The fuel is hydrogen, which 
makes up a third of the sun. The sun breaks up the very core of its atoms, and 
kindles and supports its own fires with the dust. 

What, then, is the mechanism of the sun’s heating and lighting system? The 
reply is that the sun is the greatest of atom-smashers. Nothing but an atom- 
smasher could extract from the fuel the enormous output of heat pouring out of the 
sun’s open grate at the rate of four 
millions of tons of heat a second. 
That is an estimate of the physicist : 
but the astronomer supplies us with 
many evidences of the torrent. The 
surface of the sun is covered with 
an atmosphere that glows with a 
temperature of 10,000 degrees 
Fahrenheit ; and what a telescope 
reveals of the sun’s disc shows it 
to be covered with cloudlets pitting 
the face all over. They have been 
compared to the bubbles that rise 
to the surface when water begins to 
boil. Sometimes a darker area 
appears among them, a sunspot that 
does not last many days, and is 
darker than its surroundings because 
it is a whirling uprush from the 
boiling area below, darkening as - it 
cools. It has been surmised that it rises from some undiscoverable 
constant current in the ocean of fire below. 

Then, more imposing and significant, are the eruptions, active 
and passive, the prominences, the streamers which leap out of 
the flaming reservoir and are now examined with increasing 
vigilance by every device of the great telescopes. Some of these 
apparitions are reproduced on this page. One series of photographs, 
secured by Dr. Royds at Kodakainal Observatory, India, showed 
an eruptive prominence followed to a height of 567,000 miles 
above the sun’s rim, rising at a maximum speed of 140 miles 
a second. Another couple, photographed at Yerkes Observatory, 
show quite clearly the spiral motion of an eruptive prominence 
which rose from 60,000 miles to 120,000 miles in half an hour. 
Later photographs at Mount Wilson Observatory have established 
new records. One of them revealed a prominence which shot up 
at a speed of 452 miles a second and reached a height of 620,000 
miles, when it should have been beyond the reach of the sun’s 
gravitation to pull it back, and so may have spent itself in space. 

These outbursts are symptoms of what is going on on the 
surface, screened by the curtain of cloud; but for what the heat 
engine is that supplies the output and how it works, recourse THE 
must be made to the atom-smashers for an explanation. They 
have been busy finding one, from Lord Rutherford’s day onwards. 
The most complete one is furnished by Dr. Bethe, of Cornell 
University, and commands the 
acquiescence of Professor H. Norris 
Russell, the astronomer, and Pro- 
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SUN, 
LIGHT, REVEALS 
MOTTLING ITS 


fessor Gamow, the physicist. But 
the preliminary foundation was 
laid by Sir Arthur Eddington, 


who has described the conditions 
in the unplumbed depths of the sun. 

Here is one vast turmoil, where 
quadrillions of atoms, and twice as 
many electrons, are crashing into 
one another at incredible speeds 
an incredible number of times a 
second, The temperature at the 
centre is 20 million degrees, the 
pressure too millions of tons to 
the square inch, and so forms all the » 
mechanism of an unsurpassable 
atom-smasher. The atoms are 
stripped to their cores by the 
collisions, lose their satellite 
electrons, pick them up again, lose 
them again, and so on. But in 
the sun, the achievement is not that of transmuting one atom into another, as in our 
earthly laboratories, but that of stripping the atom which has most electro energy to 
spare of its superabundance, and distributing it. 

Now, of all atoms the atom of hydrogen packs most electrical energy for its bulk. 
According to Dr. Bethe, this energy is slowly shredded away from it, while other 
atoms are dowered with it. There are six stages in the transference in which the 
atoms of oxygen and nitrogen figure, but, next to hydrogen, helium is the most 
important, with carbon playing the part of go-between. At each transmutation there 
is a breakaway of superfluous energy ; and helium alone is the invulnerable atom which 
will part with none, Otherwise this rifled energy, floating in the mighty sphere, makes 
its way with infinite slowness to the sun's surface and comes out in the form of light in its 
ultimate simplicity to be transformed into the heat and light we know. At the end, helium 
remains as the ashes of the hydrogen, which is the fuel. The sun has been doing this for 
2000 million years, and will do so for 10,000 million years to come. It would last 
longer if it were not itself growing hotter and so using up its hydrogen fuel faster. 

Though all the bright stars burn for the same reason, they do not shine with the 
same brightness. But the principle applies to all that while their hydrogen suffices, 
they will continue to shed out the smallest possible packets of energy, the “ light 
photons" that appear to us as heat and light as they pass out. A “dark star” is 
an anomaly, because if a starry sphere is big enough and has enough hydrogen, it 
must burn. If the earth were 335 times as big, and one-third of it were hydrogen, 
it would be a sun. E. S. Grew. 


ROSE FROM 60,000 MILES TO 
OBSERVATORY, W.S.A. 


120,000 MILES 











AN ERUPTION THROWN OFF FROM THE SUN’S FLAMING RESERVOIR, AND RISING, LIKE A SMOKE-RING, 
TO A HEIGHT OF 567,000 MILES ABOVE THE SUN’S VISIBLE SURFACE—PHOTOGRAPHS ARE TWO OF A SERIES 
BY DR. ROYDS, AT KODAKAINAL OBSERVATORY, INDIA. 





FOUR MILLION TONS OF HEAT A SECOND: 
PHOTOGRAPHED IN 
CLOUDLETS OF GAS 
SURFACE 
RISING TO THE TOP OF BOILING LIQUID. 





AN ERUPTION OF GAS SIMILAR TO THAT SEEN IN THE TOP PAIR OF PICTURES. 


IN HALF AN HOUR.—-PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AT YERKES 
ONE ERUPTION HAS BEEN OBSERVED TO REACH A HEIGHT OF 620,000 MILES. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 
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ANCIENT REALMS IN A WAR-TORN MODERN W 


N the average reader’s mind, perhaps, the land of the Pharaohs is associated to-day 
mainly with two things—the Suez Canal and archzological discoveries, such as that 

of Tutankhamen’s Tomb. Few writers tell us much about the modern Egyptian popu- 
lace—its characteristics, amusements and religious practices. Very welcome, therefore, 
is a book that taps a fresh and abundant source of interest—namely, ‘“‘ THE MouLips oF 
Ecypt” (Egyptian Saints-Days.) By J. W. McPherson. With Foreword by Professor 
E. E. Evans-Pritchard, more than 50 Illustrations, and numerous Maps (London: Luzac ; 
Oxford : Blackwell ; Cambridge : Deighton and Bell; 8s. 6d.). Before the war of 1914-18, 
Major McPherson was in the service of the Egyptian Ministries of Education and Agri- 
culture, and, afterwards, of the Ministry of the Interior. At one time he was an Oxford 
Extension Lecturer. He can claim “forty years’ delightful residence in Egypt.” On 
retiring in 1924, he tells us, he ‘‘ set out to see if there were a better pied-a-terre in which 
to pass the rest of his days, and indeed found many a lovely spot in England, Italy, Spain, 
Greece, Tunisia and elsewhere, but none to equal Egypt for climate and general charm.” 


As when King David ‘‘ danced before the Lord with all his might,” while bringing the 
Ark to Jerusalem, sacred rites in all ages and lands have had their festive side. Professor 
Evans-Pritchard quotes Dr. R. R. Marett’s dictum that “‘simple peoples dance their 
religion rather than formulate it as a theology.” Festivities of religious origin are evi- 
dently common in Egypt, and particulars of a large number form the bulk of the present 
volume. Their secular element resembles our local fairs, with every sort of entertainment 
and side-show. Major McPherson is all for their preservation, as tending to the people’s 
political contentment, and denounces the official repression nowadays imposed on them. 
David’s frivolity incurred reproof 
from Saul’s austere daughter, Michal, 
whose penalty (as we read in Samuel 
II., 6) was lifelong childlessness. In 
Egypt to-day, it is suggested, the 
counterpart of Michal’s_ kill-joy 
puritanism may be found among 
“an academic section of their leaders 
in religion.”” By contrast, the author 
extols King Farouk’s encouragement 
and provision of popular amusements. 


From Egypt it is an easy step 
to ‘“‘ SomEHOW OvERDONE.” A Sudan 
Scrapbook. By Magdalen King-Hall. 
With 16 Illustrations (Peter Davies ; 
7s. 6d.). Geographically—yes ; but in 
the matter of social milieu, outlook and 
personality, the transition involves 
considerable change. The author, a 
sister of Commander Stephen King-Hall, has already won distinction 
by her ‘‘ Diary of a Young Lady of Fashion,” “ Maid of Honour,” 
and ‘‘ Lady Sarah.”” The new book tells her experiences as wife of 
an inspector in the Sudan Plantations Syndicate in a cotton-growing 
district. In a crisp, mordant vein with delicious touches of humour, 
she describes the people, British and Sudanese, among whom they 
lived ; visits, club life, and hospitalities; incidents of travel; and 
the cares of house-keeping in tropical heat with native servants. 
The title, appropriate to a grilling climate, comes from Noel 
Coward's line—‘* Everything that Nature does is somehow over- 
done ’’—and was suggested by the vastness of the Nubian desert. 


(Courtesy of the Astronomer Royal.) 


From the Sudan we cross another frontier in ‘“‘ THE Fai oF 
ITALIAN East Arrica.” By Eric Rosenthal. With 32 Illustrations 
and a Map (Hutchinson; 7s. 6d.). Here is the story of that 
brilliant campaign in which a mixed force of 20,000 Imperial, 
French and Belgian troops, under Sir Alan Cunningham, overcame 
170,000 Italians and colonials, effecting the re-conquest of Abyssinia 
and British Somaliland, and the capture of Italian Somaliland and 
Eritrea. Thus was fulfilled, in part, the prophecy of Mr. Churchill 
in his memorable broadcast to the Italian nation : ‘‘ Our arms 
will tear your African Empire to shreds and tatters.” As an 
interim history this little book is a model of its kind, with its 
concise but vibrant narrative, supplemented by a_ useful 
chronological table of events. It 
will appeal strongly to South Africa, 
whose men played so fine a part 
in the fighting. 


CALCIUM 


LIKE BUBBLES 


We now leave Africa for Asia in 
‘““NepaL, Lanp oF MysTERY.” 
Adventures in Burma, China, India 
and the Kingdom of Nepal. By 
Hassoldt Davis. With 24 Illustra- 
tions (Hale; 15s.). The author 
accompanied, as an independent 
writer and photographer, a_film- 
making expedition led by Armand 
Denis and his wife, Leila Roosevelt, 
a cousin of the President. Nepal 
is practically forbidden to white 
travellers. On the way, however, 
after many vicissitudes and some 
hair-raising escapes, the party had 
the luck to meet, in Calcutta, a 
daughter of the Maharajah, and 
she obtained for them, by tele- 
gram, a cordial invitation from her father. So presently they found themselves in the 
city of their dreams, Khatmandu. I can recommend this book to readers fond of travel 
stories told in the * colourful "’ American manner, working up thrills to the highest pitch, 
with emphasis on the lurid and the macabre, yet maintaining a rich and breezy humour. 


IT FORMED A SPIRAL THAT 


While on the magic carpet of travel about Asia, we can study the modern trans- 
formation of Persia in a charming and scholarly little book called ‘‘ UNVEILED IRAN.” By 
Angela Rodkin. With 32 Illustrations (Hutchinson ; gs. 6d.). It is largely concerned 
with the results of feminine emancipation, and tribute is paid to the reforming efforts of 
Reza Shah after the style of his Turkish exemplar, Kemal Ataturk. Regarding masculine 
attire, the author recalls that “it was partly from Iran that modern clothes came to 
men in England.” Evelyn's treatise, * Tyrannus, or the Mode,” praising an Iranian 
garment like a frock-coat, led Charles II. to introduce Iranian fashions for his courtiers. 


Skipping again from continent to continent, we finally arrive in Central America, 
whereof a picturesque and mysterious region is vividly portrayed in “ Yucatan.” By 
Lawrence Dame. With 29 Illustrations (Gollancz ; 12s. 6d.). Like the book on Nepal, 
this also is the work of an American traveller, but by contrast his theme and its treatment 
are in a quieter key. Mr. Dame's interest was in the habits and manners of the modern 
Maya people, tropical nature, and, above all, the magnificent ruins of the ancient jungle 
hidden temples. Yucatan, he points out, is “one of the 


: promising areas tot 
archeological research in all the world.” 


C. E. Bytes 
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THE F.-W.“ 190”: THE LATEST GERMAN 
SINGLE-SEATER FIGHTER AIRCRAPT. 














> S A SIDEWAYS VIEW OF THE NEW GERMAN FIGHTER, SHOWING ITS CLEAN LINES. THE LENGTH 
$ OF THE F.-W.*° 190"? IS APPROXIMATELY 28 FT. I IN. 











THE F.-W. °° 190°’ —GERMANY’S LATEST ATTEMPT TO PRODUCE A SINGLE-SEATER 
FIGHTER CAPABLE OF DEALING WITH OUR OWN, 
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A CLOSE-UP OF THE F.-W. 190’ IN FLIGHT. THE RADIAL ENGINE IS AN ENTIRELY 
NEW DEPARTURE FOR GERMAN FIGHTER CRAFT. IN THE TOP BACKGROUND THREF 


OF THE F.-W.*' 190°’ SILOWING THE UNDERCARRIAGE DESIGN. 




















Maneater seat seSieinn n n : L “2 Sesnarenel 
z A HEAD-ON VIEW. THE WINGS ARE TAPERED FROM THE ROOTS AND HAVE 2 ¥& \NoTHER GROUND VIEW OF THE F.-W. 190," SEEN FROM ASTERN, SHOWING THE “S 
A PRONOUNCED DIHEDRAL, THE WING SPAN 185 ABOUT 37 FT. + ROUNDED SINGLE FIN AND RUDDER THE TAIL-WHEEL IS FULLY BP TRACTADLIDE 
The Focke-Wulf F.-W. "190" is the latest effort on the part of German aircraft of 370 m.p.h. at 18,000 ft The ‘ Aeroplane Spotter gives the following 
designers to provide the /uftwaffe with a single-seater fighter craft capable of approximate figures concerning the machine: span, 37 ft in length, 25 ft 
jealing with our latest ‘Spitfires’’ and other modern fighters Precise details } Il in.; wing area, 194 sq. ft.; loaded weight, about 7000 Ib aximum speed 
of this machine are not yet available, but it can be stated that the F.-W. ‘ 190°" | 370 m.p.h.; range, 525 miles at 300 m.p.h.; service ceiling, 34.000 ft The 
in combat has not appeared very formidable, and our own fighters are well able machine marks a departure from previous German fighter craft, the most notable 


to cope with it. The machine is said to have a top speed in the neighbourhood | feature being its 1600-h.p. B.M.W. 801 fourteen-cylinder two-row radial engine 
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A RECORD OF BEAUTIFUL BUILDINGS. 
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“THE OLD CHURCHES OF LONDON.” 


R. GERALD COBB’S new and comprehensive 
little volume on London churches, especially 

as they have existed since Wren’s time, is one of the 
most beautiful and saddening books I have seen for 
a long time. It is beautiful because of the wealth of 
fine architecture and handicraft it illustrates, and 
saddening because it is very largely a record of destruc- 
tion, some wilful and some accidental. The Middle 
Ages (to which some of our politicians still refer as 
though they were more “ barbaric’’ than our own 





ST. BRIDE, FLEET STREET. DESTROYED IN 1940. 


The two interiors of famous churches reproduced on this page show St. Bride, 
Fleet Street and St. Clement Danes, Strand, as they were before the savage 
bombing raids of 1940-41. The Church of St. Bride was rebuilt by Wren 
in 1670-84 and later became known as ‘the Cathedral of Fleet Street.” Its 
interior has been completely burnt out and its magnificent spire is practically 
all that remains. The “island” church of St. Clement Danes, built from 
Wren's design in 1681, twice suffered damage from bombs, and the handsome 
interior, where Dr. Johnson was a familiar worshipper, was completely gutted. 
The high tower, which contained the celebrated peal of bells, and the walls 
are fortunately still standing. (Reproductions from ‘The Old Churches of 
London" ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Ltd.) 


times !) left London, as Dunbar said, ‘‘ the flower of 
Cities all." The Great Fire of 1666 destroyed eighty 
of the churches whose towers and spires surrounded 
the great old Cathedral, besides a multitude of ancient 
civic buildings, including many Company Halls and 
the great mass of Baynard’s Castle, which dominated 
the river by Blackfriars. The famous panorama by 
the Czech, Wenceslas Hollar, shows the splendour 
which was lost. But our ancestors—though they 
rejected Wren’s town-planning scheme as_ space- 
wasting—did their best to replace it. A new panorama 
replaced the old and was still intact in our great- 
grandfathers’ day. ‘‘ Looking east from Blackfriars 
Bridge 120 years ago, the spectator had spread out 
before him a most wonderful sight. No railway 
bridges, and no Cannon Street Station or Faraday 
House to hide the work of England's greatest architect ! 
His towers and spires, marvellous in their diversity, 
rose in such profusion as to suggest the fantastic idea 
that the shipping on the river had, somehow, spread 
itself over the lands. This mass of slender erections, 
pointing like sharp and blunt spears to heaven, formed, 
as it were, a train to St. Paul's, stretching from the 
east up to the Cathedral, as it looked towards the 
setting sun, with Christchurch, St. Martin and St. Bride 
as forerunners. 

“With a cathedral and over 80 other 
churches in ruins, 51 of which, besides St. 
Paul's, it was at length decided to rebuild, 
surely there was never a greater opportun- 
ity for a great architect, and with 


** The Old Churches of London.” By Gerald Cobb. 
With an Introduction by Geoffrey Webb, M.A., Hon. 


University of Cambridge. llustrated from Drawings, 
Engravings and Photographs. (Batsford; 15s.) 


| 
A.R.LB.A,, lately Slade Professor of Fine Art in the es. who keeps unnecessary books, 


[ £10,000 ‘“‘“WASTE PAPER FOR MUNITIONS” COMPETITION. 
H N added 


money amounts to £10, 
urban and rural councils respectively. 
quantities of vitally necessary used paper and the public made a special 
but experts consider that there are still many thousands of tons of paper hidden 
away and forgotten and which must be brought to light as a contribution to the 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


Sir Christopher Wren, surely there was never a man 
who so rose to an occasion or used an opportunity to 
such advantage !’’ The illustrations amply display the 
rich variety of Wren’s work and that of Hawksmoor 
and others who supplemented it, and of those old 
churches also which survived the first Fire, some of 
them to go down in the Second, and deliberate, Fire. 
Mr. Cobb enlivens his book with sketch inventories 
of decorations and fittings and with odd details out 
of the records. We find, for instance, in the vestry 
minutes of St. Stephen’s Walbrook, that 
superb building which has been deemed an ex- 
periment with a view to St. Paul’s ; “‘ Paid to 
ye Survaer Gennarall by order of Vestry for 
a gratuesty to his Lady to incuridg and 
hast in ye rebuilding ye church twenty 
ginnes’’—in a silk purse. This was a palpable 
effort to get at Wren through his wife. 
Other entries from various registers are: 
“1601 Paid to Andrews for whipping 
the vagrants for one whole 
year Fee 
1640-1 Pd. and spent on the Gossips, 
at the Christening of Stephen 
Oylbut found in the Barge yard 
upon an Oyle Butt 3.6 
1679 Pd. for clearing the P’sh of a 
woman bigg with childe 1.0 
1702 To coach hire to carry a poor 
women to prevent her dying in 
ye parish 2.2 
1715 Pd. for Canay to give the women 
and children in church on 
Ascension Day - I .O 
1717. To Mr. Read for seven bottles 
of sack in the vestry for the 
children i, 0." 
There is also much information 
as to names of artists and workmen 
—I notice, by the way, that Mr. 
Cobb says that “ of surviving ex- 
amples, the paintings in the dome 
of St. Mary Abchurch were the 
most extensive, but the painter 
seems to be unknown ’’—wasn’t it 
Sir James Thornhill ? a 
However, the dominant theme 
is the gradual destruction of Wren’s 
work by the ‘efforts of homegrown 
Philistines and Vandals and alien 
Huns. First of all, the forces of 
Mammon have never thought of 
neighbourliness to our inherited 
masterpieces : in our own day the 
famous view of the Monument and 
St. Magnus tower from London Bridge has 
been totally obliterated by the brutal mass of 
Adelaide House. In the second place, there 
have been constant assaults on the churches 
by ecclesiastical authorities with the minds of 
real-estate agents and willing buyers always at 
hand. Under an Act of 1860, twenty-two old 
churches, sixteen of which were Wren’'s, have 
been disposed of. As though that weren't 
enough, the late Bishop tried after the last war 
to demolish nineteen more, to be beaten by a 
storm of now-awakened public opinion, which 
had come round to the view expressed by 
Thomas Carlyle: ‘‘ My clear feeling is that it 
would be a sordid, nay a sinful piece of bar- 
barism to do other than religiously preserve 
these churches as precious heirlooms, many of 
them specimens of noble architecture, the like 
of which we have no prospect of ever being able 
to produce again.’’ But the pack, after a time, 
returned to the spoil, and as recently as 1939 
All Hallows’, Lombard Street, was demolished. 
And then came the Germans with their devilry in 
1940. ‘‘ At the date of writing, besides losses in other 
parts of London, 15 of Wren's masterpieces have been 





war effort. loarding is a crime in wartime; everybody knows this, yet those 
who would not dream of hoarding food have no scruples about hoarding 
munitions of war. Hoarding munitions! That is precisely what everyone is 
magazines and paper of every kind. 
turn them all out and help win the war and a prize for your district. 


impetus to the great drive for waste paper has been given by the 
current salvage competition, which is co last for three months. The prize 
, and the contest will be decided as between boroughs, 
The last competition brought in 


So 





By GERALD COBB.* 


gutted, mostly with all their fittings, besides four 
severely damaged ; while two pre-Fire churches and 
St. Dunstan’s in the East [that church with the lovely 
crown of flying buttresses] have been burnt right 
out and others badly injured.” After 1666 the City 
took precautions ; the churches all had fire-ladders ; 
but forgetfulness set in. Now it isn’t only the main 
fabrics which have gone, but a wealth of ceilings 
and fireplaces, plaster-work and woodwork, exquisite 
monuments, organ-cases, pulpits, reredoses, and com- 
munion tables. By gcod fortune the Germans have 
not yet succeeded in inflicting great damage at 
St. Paul’s itself, though the High Altar has fallen a 
victim to their Culture. But for the rest they have 
done enough to rejoice the hearts of a people of whom 
Heine (a Jew who shook the dust of Germany from his 
feet) said that the old Norse gods would revive in 
them and that they would hammer at every Gothic 
cathedral in Europe. 

What we can do later to “pick up the bits”’ 
remains to be discussed. Nobody, strangely, has yet 
arisen to say that the reconstruction of all the churches, 
or the final demolition of those remaining, is ‘‘ One 
of Our War Aims.’”’ Mr. Cobb thinks that some at 
least of Wren’s most characteristic interiors, such as 
St. Bride’s, should be reconstructed as before ; that 
the towers should be retained even when the churches 
have gone, and that the sites of churches not rebuilt 
should be converted into gardens. This last suggestion 
will not appeal to those who, if they had the 
chance and could makg money out of it, would 
build flats in Hyde Park, and pull down the 
Abbey to set up “handsome and commodious offices 
facing Houses of Parliament,” and call the block 
“* Abbey House.” 

But many of us will make it one of our “‘ Aims” 
in peacetime. _ And once again we shall probably have 





ST. CLEMENT DANES, STRAND. DESTROYED IN I94I. 


to meet the old charge that we are depriving the 
Church of sorely needed funds in order to keep 
open churches which are very little used for 
worship. 

It simply wasn’t true. Few people sleep in the 
City now, and Sunday services were 
sparsely attended except at a few crowded 
churches. But the weekday visitor to even 
the darkest and obscurest little church 
could not stay long without seeing someone 


torn come in for silent prayer. And, in any 
ort, 


event, there was but one church to remind 
every ten thousand of the daytime popu- 
lation that there are other temples than 
those of Mammon and a deeper meaning 
than merely structural in a steeple point- 
ing to the celestial heights. 
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SIR RICHARD HOPKINS. 


It has been announced that 
Sir R. Hopkins has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Sir Horace 
Wilson as Permanent Secretary 
to the Treasury and head of the 
Civil Service. He has been 
Second Secretary at the 
Treasury since 1932, 


MR. J. A. SPENDER. 


Mr. Spender, the journalist and 
author, who for twenty-six years 
—1896-1922—edited the’ “* West- 
minster Gazette,” died on June 21 
at the age of seventy-nine. In 
1933 he wrote a masterly survey 
of European diplomacy entitled 
“Fifty Years of Europe.” 
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SIR EARLE PAGE. 


He has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Order of the Compan- 
ions of Honour. Last October 
he was appointed Australia’s 
special envoy to Great Britain, 
but early this year he had a. 
long illness and Mr. Bruce and 
later Dr. Evatt acted for him. 


MISS JESSIE BOND. 


The last but one of the original 
Savoyards, died on June 17, 
aged eighty-nine. She delighted 
the public for more than twenty 
years by her performances in 
the Gilbert and Sullivan operas. 
She created twelve roles and 
retired from the stage in 1896. 
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HOME AND ABROAD. 





SIR WALTER GREAVES-LORD. 


Sir Walter Greaves-Lord, a Judge 
of the King’s Bench Division 
from 1935 until October 1940, 
when he resigned, died‘on June 19 
at the age of sixty-three. He 
represented the Norwood Division 
of Lambeth as a Conservative 
from 1922-1935. 











Prime Minister of 
slovakia, was 
June 19. Arrested at the start 
of the first Heydrich terror 
campaign, he was charged with 
“ favouring 
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GENERAL ALOIS ELIAS. 
General Elias, former puppet 


Czecho- 
executed on 


the enemy and 
plotting high treason.” 
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i FLIGHT LIEUT. A. K. 
ame, * WHO * ROOF-HOPPED ” 
CLAIRE 





GATWARD, THE PILOT 
OVER PARIS. 


LIEUT.- 


POSTHUMOUS V.C. AWARDED TO 
COLONEL GEOFFREY KEYES FOR EXTREME 
GALLANTRY IN LIBYA. 
Lieut.-Colonel Geoffrey Keyes, who was killed in 
leading a daring raid on Rommel’s H.Q. in Libya in 
November, has been posthumously awarded the V.C. 
The attack meant almost certain death, and Colonel 
Keyes chose for himself the command of the detach- 
ment selected. He is the son of Sir Roger Keyes. 
~~ 4 — 





GENERAL 


CHAT WITH 
“FLYING TIGERS. 


> 
GENERALISSIMO AND MME. CHIANG’ KAI-SHEK 
CHENNAULT (LEFT), LEADER OF THE 
Marshal and Mme. Chiang Kai-shek recently paid a visit to Kunming, where they met and 
talked with General Claire L. Chennault, the Commander of the American Volunteer Group 
of flyers, known as the “ Flying Tigers."” These men have done wonderful work in China 


Flight Lieut. Gatward, piloting an aircraft of Coastal 

Command, recently flew over the French capital 

and dropped the Tricolour on the Arc de Triomphe. 

Afterwards he cannon-shelled a building in the Place 

de la Concorde now used by the Germans as head- 

quarters. This daring feat was much appreciated 
by the people of Paris. 








and Burma, making long-distance raids to bomb enemy-occupied towns and territory and to 
shoot up concentrations of Japanese troops. They have rendered invaluable assistance. 
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GENERAL MACARTHUR SITS WITH THE AUSTRALIAN WAR COUNCIL IN CANBERRA: THE SUPREME 
COMMANDER OF THE ALLIED FORCES IN THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC (CENTRE) IN CONFERENCE. 


The above picture shows General MacArthur, the Supreme Commander of the Allied Forces in the South-West 
Pacific, sitting in conference with the Australian War Council in Canberra. Names, from left to right, are: 
Brig.-General Richard Marshall (General MacArthur's Deputy Chief of Staff), Mr. Ford (Australian Minister 
for the Army), Major-General Richard Sutherland (General MacArthur's Chief of Staff), General MacArthur, 








LEAVING PARLIAMENT HOUSE, CANBERRA, WITH LIEUT.-GENERAL STURDEE. 


General Blamey, who was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Land Forces in 
Australia, under the supreme command of General MacArthur, a few months ago, has now 
i returned to Australia from the Middle East, where he was formerly Australian Commander 
| General Blamey is known for his urging of an offensive policy against the Japanese. Our 
i photograph shows him leaving Parliament House, Canberra, shortly after his arrival. 
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ALTAR-FRESCOES IN THE “‘ PAINTED TEMPLE”: THE ALTAR ITSELF IS A MINIATURE TEMPLE FACADE, GUARDEL 


BY CURIOUS SPOTTED LIONS. ABOVE ARE REPRESENTED THE SACRED CATTLE OF THE SUMEKIANS, } THE DISCOVERY OF THE OLDEST 
area ee aie ie ile ann 


(Article and photographs supplied by the Directorate of Antiquities, lraq.) 


ilthough the war has held up archeological work in most parts of the 
world, the Directorate of Antiquities 1n Iraq is carrying out a certain 
amount of important excavations, one of which is described below. 


VENTS connected with the war have so far only temporarily 
interrupted the work of the Directorate of Antiquities in Iraq, | 
and during both this year and last, excavations on a small scale in | 
various parts of the country have met with gratifying results. Perhaps 
the most notable cf them has been the discovery and clearing of | 
what is now known as the ‘‘ Painted Temple’ at Tell ‘Uqair, which | 
was found to contain undoubtedly the oldest architectural wall- 
frescoes in the world. ‘Uqair is a tiny mound on the fringes of the 
cultivation, about forty miles south of Baghdad and equi-distant from 
the Tigris and Euhprates. A bare four miles away is the vast site 
known as Tell Ibrahim, the ancient city of Kutha, whose inhabitants 
were carried off by King Sargon of Assyria to Samaria and became 
the ancestors of the biblical Samaritans. ‘Uqair was identified as 
a Sumerian temple during the normal routine of inspection. by the 
Department of Antiquities, and in the spring of 1940 the writer, 
assisted by Sayed Fuad Safar, M.A., undertook a five-week season 
of excavating there. A second season in April this year was inter- 
rupted by political events. But Sayed Fuad is at present engaged 
in completing the work. In the main mound, which appeared to be 
mainly composed of sun-dried brick, we almost at once encountered 
the buttressed face of a large, oval-shaped temple platform, standing 
at one point to its full height of six metres and ornamented along 
the top with a mosaic of hollow-ended clay cones set in the bitumen 
with which the top surface of the platform was paved. Since pottery 
and brick-shapes already made it clear that this was a Sumerian 
shrine of the pre-dynastic period dated at the least to 3500 B.C., it 
seemed almost too much to expect that the temple itself should still 
be standing on the platform, but in the second week’s work we 
encountered its facades, ornamented with buttresses and recesses 
Next came a doorway leading into the highest part of the mound, and, | 
to our astonishment, both jambs were ornamented with elaborate 
geometrical patterns painted in several colours on the mud-plaster 
The shape of the mound now made it clear that we should recover 
more than half of the temple itself, and that at one point the walls 
would be standing nearly five metres high; in fact, almost to the 
point where the roof must have occurred. The surviving portion 
of the plan consisted of a long, rectangular central hall, flanked on 
one side by a range of four smaller rooms. In this it matched a 
contemporary building whose plan, standing only a few feet high, 
was discovered at Warka in 1934, but unlike this latter, which was 
called the ** White Temple "’ and had doors at either end, ours was 
entered from the side and had an altar, still preserved at one end 
of the central hall. Its other distinctive characteristic was that 
both the altar and the interior wall-faces of all the surviving rooms 
were covered with wall-paintings, whose colours, when first exposed, 
reEMPLE-FRESCOES OF 3500 B.C.) SHOWING TRELLIS ORNAMENTS IN) PLUM-RED, YELLOW, BLACK ANI) GREY were as bright as new In these circumstances it was disappointing 
AND THE LOWER-PART OF HUMAN FIGURES to find what formidable difficulties we were faced with in attempting 


to preserve or recover more than a few representative fragments of 
Continue 1 above 
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Continued, 

the examples of ornament which were presented 
copied can be seen in the accompanying drawings 
Three panels from the altar have been transferred 
to the Iraq Museum. The dating of the painting 
was established beyond doubt by another find of some 
importance. Before reaching the pavement at t! 
foot of the temple platform—in fact, separated from 
by three building-levels, represented by about half a 
metre of débris each—we discovered a small subsidiary 
chapel whose floor was littered with the crushed remair 


Continued beic 


mee Continued. 
: the painted designs. The temple, as it proved, had in a later period 
been filled up solid with large-size rectangular mud bricks, in order 
to form a much higher platform for a later structure. The bricks of 
the filling had been packed tight against the paintings, but rain-water, 
insects and even field-mice had in time penetrated into the soft 
plaster, and it was most discouragingly difficult to remove the filling 
without the painted surface adhering to it or crumbling. Even an 
attempt at backing the last skin of filling with plaster and removing 
a panel whole did not succeed satisfactorily in recovering the design 
in negative. The paintings which we were eventually able to recover 
[Continued below. 
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AN ARTIST’S COPY OF ONE OF THE SPOTTED LIONS GUARDING 
THE ALTAR IN A SUMERIAN SHRINE OF ABOUT 3500 B.C, 


Continued.' 

distinguished, painted in dark red. Their upper-part was 
easy to restore from drawings on contemporary cylinder- 
seals. In one of the two “sacristy "’ rooms entered 
by a door beside the altar, there was a staircase leading 
up to the roof, completely intact; but here the paintings 
were sadly fragmentary. It was just possible to 
discern the general shape of a god, or king, sitting on 
some sort of throne, and an upward procession of 
figures beside the stairs, but these faded with discon- 
certing rapidity when exposed. Generally speaking, 
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AN ARTIST’S IMPRES- AN ELABORATELY 
SION OF A NEW TYPE : PAINTED JAR OF THE 
OF SUMERIAN PAINTED Be: JEMDET-NASR 
POTTERY. THE DE- PERIOD,”’ ABOUT 3300 
SIGNS ARE IN CHOCO- B.C., FOUND FOR THE 
LATE-COLOURED PAINT FIRST TIME WITH ITS 
ON A CREAM GROUND. LID IN PLACE, 
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were laid bare after 
days of minute tap- 
ping with a fine- 
pointed pick and some- 
times the use of a 
razor - blade. Almost 
everywhere there was 
a dado about a metre 
high of vivid plum-red 


Continued 

of many elaborately 
painted vessels. There 
were between twenty 
and thirty in all, most 
of which have been 
restored and are now 
in the Iraq Museum 
Some were nearly a 
metre in diameter, and 
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> Agee —_—— by their ornament varied 
a band o — from an entirely new 

D. ornament in red, style of painting, with 


yellow, black and 
brown. There was no 
blue or green. Above 


a nearly chocolate-line 
on a_cream-coloured 
ground, to the now 














ie this, just discernible, familiar polychrome 
in were the legs and pottery of the Jemdet 
4 sometimes the lower- Nasr Period, which 
part of the garments dates from the end of 
of a frieze of human the fourth millennium 
ily figures and probably B.C. Most important 
oe | mythical animals whose of all, among this pot 
upper - parts became tery we found half a 
~ invisible as the painted dozen well - preserved 
of face neared the surface tablets, bearing the 
ch | of the mound. In the archaic pictographic 
il | case of the altar, how- writing of the period. 
wa ever, we were success- One of these, when 
a fulin recovering almost deciphered by Sayed 
ve the whole- of the Fuad, gave us at once 
<< painted designs with the name of the shrine 
on which it was orna- * Kalam - pakal - gal 
pn mented, and very and its dedication b; 
ho striking they were. a Sumerian notable 
a The front face was priest called ‘ Galga 
es Le-roag Pe A ga ms THE “PAINTED TEMPLE" AND ITS PLATFORM AT TELL ‘UQAIR, ABOUT FORTY MILES SOUTH bi Another appeared t 
er- . OF BAGHDAD e a record of craftsmen employed ir 
al facade of a temple with vertical Ss es i building the chapel * One mas 
4 buttresses, the recesses between . a one white-washer, one carrier,”’ et 
a ornamented with mosaic, and a band and on the reverse side, * Thirty-nine 
ng of mosaic along the top. On the craftsmen in all."’ The stratificati 
md right there was a small flight of proved this chapel to be of conside 
= | steps, by which the priest presumably ably later date than the “ Painte 
ry mounted the altar to pour libations Temple "’ itself, and since, during the 
id before the cult-statue, and on the whole excavation of temple and 
it plaster face adjoining was painted platform not a single fragment of 
ill a couchant animal which might be painted pottery was found, there 
mn described either as a lion or a is little doubt that it belongs ¢ 
i leopard, since its shape was con the previous ‘‘ Uruk" period, and 
d ventionalised, and it was covered should date at least J50 B 
i with black spots. It was painted in In another part of the mound 
outline on a white ground with a mud - brick house rf an eve 
om high degree of artistic skill and earlier settlement were excavated 
Is confidence A red line was first yielding painted pottery with 
= used and _ then corrected more finely-drawn animals and birds 
on strongly in black. On a wing of the and all the characteristic dorresti 
Ti altar, to the right of the steps, a objects found previously by Sir 
second lion appeared, facing the Leonard Woolley at Al'Ubaid We 
h | hall. This one sat upright, looking penetrated through seven metres of 
i towards the altar, and the drawing similar remains before reaching 
=n was cleverly adapted to the shape virgin soil In an even. smaller 
‘d f the square plaster panel. The mound, some two hundred metres t 
8 walls above the altar had evidently the south, we found rich’ graves 
oe been decorated with a _ procession .. ee ¥ —— — _ . = a . dating from the Sumerian dynas 
‘a of cattle representing the sacred Zz ties Evidently the site had f 
oe Temple-Herd "' which appear so \ MOSAIC OF HOLLOW-ENDED CLAY CONES,"’ FORMI \ DECORATIVE BAND ALONG THE TOP OF THE tinued to be a sacred burial grour 
& often in Sumerian art The lower- BUTTRESSED TEMPLE PLATFORM. long after the temple had f 
8 part f two cows’ could be into ru 
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(ABOVE.) FAWLEY COURT, BUCKS—RIVER APPROACH’”’; BY JOHN PIPER. 


(RIGHT.) 
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““WINDSOR CASTLE”; BY JOHN PIPER, (REPRODUCED BY 


PERMISSION OF H.M. THE QUEEN.) 


GRACIOUS 





BOW BRICKHILL, BUCKS"; BY S. R. BADMIN. 


At the beginning of the war, the Ministry of Labour and National Service set up a 
committee on the utilisation of artists’ services in wartime, and the principal object 
of this committee has been to arrange for a record of the changing face of Britain. 
The selection of artists for the record has been entrusted to Mr. P. H. Jowett, 
Sir Kenneth Clark, and Mr. W. Russell Flint, and the project has been made 
possible by the generosity of the Pilgrim Trust, who own all the drawings with 


““ ENTRANCE TO THE NAVAL COLLEGE, GREENWICH”; BY WALTER BAYES, 
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THE FACE OF BRITAIN. 
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OLD CUSTOMS HOUSE, KING’S LYNN ’"’; BY MONA MOORE. 


the exception of the Windsor Castle series b 

y John Piper, graciously lent by H.M. 
the Queen. The first exhibition of drawings was held last summer, and as a 
direct result, the Queen commissioned John Piper to do a series of water-colours 
of Windsor Castle and the surrounding park. The present exhibition, of about 


two hundred drawings, now at the National Gallery, includes a selection of these 
water-colours. 
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Shining Examples 


Thousands of them teeming to pass on 

the impulse and to withstand the blast 

of high pressure steam. Theirs the job 
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of centrifugal stresses, temperature 
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These are the factors which call for 


superlative quality in the steel from 





sd ob lel eM 0b0 d edb ol - Maso} (o(o(-\-iosd- Mm oelo(e(-a 


Here Firth-Brown special nickel alloy 





steels prove their quality - and fitness 
Zo) ain dol-Us 0) Bb g olos=\- EME) ob bob bole ME» <oteele)(-s- mre) 


steelcraft. 


FIRTH-BROWN SPECIAL ALLOY STEELS 


THOS. FIRTH & JOHN BROWN LIMITED SHEFFIELD 


BENTLEY 


The Silent Sports Car 






































BENTLEY MOTORS (1931) LTD. CONDUIT ST. LONDON.W.1. MAYFAIR 4412 
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Nobody wants to waste good tobacco these hard times. But how many of 
us smoke each pipeful right to the end and enjoy every puff? Everybody 


ought to, and everybody can, if only he takes 
the trouble. Here is one of a few simple rules 
given us by a man who makes each pipe last 
an hour without relighting. He happens to 
be a devotee of Four Square — but you could 


probably get similar results with any other 
good tobacco. 


Hint No. 4 Keep your pipz between 
your teeth, don’t keep taking it out of 
your mouth between puffs, as you do a 
cigarette. Amd if it shows signs of 
going ont, try breathing out through 
the pipe occasionally as well as drawing 
in. This creates a two-way draught 
and keeps the tobacco alight without 
burning your tongue. 


sanoerson a son. ito. ceita! FOUR SQUARE 


The fact th t rods made of 1 raw materials im short supply owing to war conditions are advertis ed. im this " publication should not be perm as an indi cubic ” 
Ne aa at goods 


that they are necessarily available for export. 
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"TWIXT TRENT AND TWEED 
What of the Future? 








Mines, Bombs, Torpedoes, U-Boats, Raiders 


The —through perils unspeakable, with courage 


astounding, our Merchant Seamen bring their 


YORKSHIRE ships to port. i iets 
The most we can do for them can never be mm GIT Ft E HELP 


POST too much. That is why the Merchant Navy W HEN By | S 
Comforts Service asks your help. 
NEEDED IS WORTH 


We need Funds: we need Knitted Comforts: 


leads the steady we need Books and Magazines and Games: A DEAL OF PITY 
we need your offers of assistance in organising 
opinion of the North Groups of helpers. especially Knitting Parties. “acaee ae 
*k Will you please get in touch with us—today ! FEED & CLOTHE 


EVERY DAY 


orCE OF THE NOR, 
+ AS ‘pene Gifts gratefully received by 
Be ef the Secretary. 
Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940). & 


Please send Donations or Enquiries to: 
Appeal Headquarters, Merchant Navy Comforts Service, 


62d, Heath Street, London, N.W.3. SOCIETY 


Ask for it at your Club, (Space contributed by the Raleigh Cycle Company Ltd) JOEL ST., PINNER, MIDDX. 


Library or Newsagent Bankers: Barclays Ltd 
Y.P3 


OLD BOOKS HELP TO MAKE BOMBS AND SHELLS—BUNDLE THEM OUT NOW—PLEASE! THE NEED IS URGENT. 
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44 wv 
VAN HEUSEN couars 


1818-1942 


Supplies are limited but they are 
worth searching for. 





























Why we need 
LEGACIES & BEQUESTS 


The need of ex-servicemen of All 
Wars, including the disabled and 
their dependants, and the care of 
those left behind by the men who 
fall in action are an ever-present 


When you call a: 
HALIFAX 


Nova Scotia 
§ = ’ : and recurring charge on the Legion 
ened sone 5 MIX THE CHILDREN’S HORLICKS WITH Every year since the inception of the 
een ‘4 WATER ONLY—THE MILK IS ALREADY IN IT 3 Fund the expenditure has increased, 





MONTREAL ; : and it is vitally necessary that the 
Quebec or 4 Mothers who keep Horlicks | been, to mix it with water ee a be nope, ep and 

| isa for their children, because of | only. The milk is already in fortified against any possible diminu- 

VANCOUVER H} ™ | it. Mixed with water only tion of income in the future by 


“i ; F . its energy-giving and body- 
SINCE 1858 Enis Cotmble 1} f building value, find it a 


comfort to know that this drink for children. 


British Consol || “ay scious sritk mates "© | we ont you to bo patent whan | EARL HAIG’S 


h | ly. 
: demands on the milk supply | you cannot get Horlicks. Reduced ’ BRITISH LEGION 
| or "EXPORT ”’ (aquatuse paper) Pa The correct way to make | supplies are being distributed as 
Be Horlicks is, and always has | evenly and fairly as possible. APPEAL FU N D 
Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices il j 
“In Bond" for passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S 


Horlicks is a complete food means of Legacies and Bequests 









Full particulars and Forms of Bequest can be 
obtained from the Organising Secretary 
Capt. W. G. WILLCOX, M.B.E., 
CARDIGAN HOUSE, RICHMOND, SURREY 




















TOBACCOS AND 
CIGARETTES 
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GREYS 
MADE HISTORY 


| | * 


‘Second to None’ | 1914 


On the difficult day of August 


| 25th, 1914, when French’s army 
mw \i\| was in retreat, the Greys rode 
through the German cavalry 
“like blotting paper’. Later, the 
: Black Watch plunged into battl 


banging on to the stirrup leathers 


DP IG A R t 7 T E %y of the impetuous Greys, s0 


repeating the famous stirrup 
charge of Waterloo. 


Just honest-to-goodness tobacco 


yal) for / . 10 for V- Plain (Green Label) or Cork Tipped (Red label) 





